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MOUNT VESUVIUS. 
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THE PRINCIPAL CRATER OF VESUVIUS. 


This celebrated volcano is situated on the shores of the 
bay of Naples, to whose singularity and beauty it contrib- 
utes in a striking degree. A burning mountain might be 
considered a dangerous neighbor, but, except during its 
state of violent eruption, it causes no disquietude to the 
city of Naples. Though the great cities of Herculaneum, 
Pompeii, Stabia, and Roman towns of less note, lie buried 
by the lava and other matters thrown out by the volcano, 
still Portici and Resina, the Torre del Greco, the Torre 
dell’ Annunziata, and a succession of villages, flourish 
round Mount Vesuvius with an immense population, con- 
stitutionally cheerful, and generally prosperous in their 
circumstances. Some of these places are not only built 
over ancient interred cities, but have themselves, in mod- 
ern ages, experienced the violence of the volcano, and 
been wholly or partially destroyed by vast rivers of lava. 
This is particularly the case with the town of the Torre 
del Greco, where the road is deeply cut through a bed of 
lava, and where other broad beds of the same dark mate- 
tial, which, in some places, have encroached far into the 
sea, forming little volcdnic promontories, are found on 
every side of the town. The inhabitants, however, in 
their attachment to the spot, have always persisted in 
building their houses above those that have been buried, 
thus keeping up as it were, a struggle with one of the 
most fearful powers of nature. 

The mountain is little more than four miles from the 
sity of Naples, and owing to the beautiful transparency of 
the atmosphere, seems even at a shorter distance. It rises 
quite alone from the plain, declining on one side to the 
shore of the sea, and on the other towards a chain:of the 
Apennines, which lofty mountains are seen several miles 
in its rear. Its base occupies an irregular space, which 
may be about twelve miles all round ; it rises conically to 
the height of somewhat more than three thousand feet, 
where it terminates in two mamille or breasts—one of 
which is called Somma, the other of which is the great 
crater of the volcano. From its form, and entirely isolat- 
ed situation, it looks like some vast tumulus or sepulchral 
barrow. 

Except where broken by some chasms, and covered by 
courses of the lava which have not yet had time to acquire 
asuperficies of soil and vegetable matter, Mount Vesu- 
vius is cultivated (and inhabited as we have mentioned) 
for two thirds of its height. ‘The soil that accumulates 
over, and is mainly produced by volcanic matter of differ- 
ent natures, is wonderfully fine, and admirably adapted for 
vineyards. Here are produced the far famed Lachryma 
Christi, the Greco, and other wines of superior quality. 

The ascent to the mountain, though steep and very 
tagged, may be performed on mules or asses as far as 
what is called the hermitage of San Salvatore—a lonely 
little building on a flat, from which rises the crater, or 
terminating cone of Vesuvius. But hence the remainder 
of the ascent, which may be about one fourth of the entire 
height of the mountain, is difficult and fatiguing in the ex- 


treme. The outer side of the acute cone by which you | 
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have to climb, are nothing but a deep accumulation of 
cinders, ashes,’and other yielding volcanic matter, into 
which your legs sink, and where you lose at least cne out 
of every three steps you take. Even hardy and active 
men have been known to throw themselves down on the 
sides of the cone in a complete state of exhaustion, long 
before they could'reach the top. But the summit once 
gained, fatigue is repaid by prospects of beauty that are 
scarcely rivalled upon earth.— Penny Mngazine. 


Moral Tales. 


THE TWO BRIDES. 
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Twenty-five. years glided on, and each of the winged 


hours separated the sisters and their families farther from 
each other. ‘Time, which should have been given to pre- 
serving youthfulness of heart, and promoting purity of life, 
had been devoted by Edward and Cary Adams, to sordid 
cares for saving and accumulating. The poor had gone 
from them with a crushed spirit, the words of the pastor 
pleading with them for humanity, had frozen upon his lips. 
The ways and works of God, the wonders of his provi- 
dence, and the riches of his grace, had been neglected for 
the glittering ore that moth and rust corrupteth, and that 
thieves may steal. ‘Their children had been nominally 
educated, but only that kind and amount of instruction 
had been imparted, which was supposed to fit them for the 
circles they one day hoped to enter. They were taught 
to wear the semblance of moral worth, rather than to prize 
and seek after the substance. ‘Their thoughts were engross- 
ed by the trifles of the day, their highest aim was, to out- 
shine their neighbors. Fearful, indeed, was the impress 
which those worldly parents had given to their young 
minds, fearfully had they aided to entangle wings which 
should have been spread for Paradise. 

They no longer rented a house. Their mansion was 
stately, and even palace like, but it looked unpleasantly 
new, with its miniature yard, and recently transplanted 
shrubbery. Expensive, but ill-assorted furniture crowded 
its rooms, gaily bound books Jay on the tables, and gaudy 
pictures in still more showy frames hung in the parlors. 
Something unharmonious, even coarse, was everywhere 
apparent. Poor, Mrs. Adams! the toil which had bowed 
her figure, and marked with deep lines her once fair brow, 
which had shut her out from the beautiful in nature and 
excellent in art, which had come between her and her 
Maker, had itself unfitted her for the reward she sought, 
With the aristocracy of wealth, she might, indeed, min- 
gle, but the intellectual, the refined, the graceful, turned 
from her, for, between them there was no affinity. Poor 
Mrs. Adams! poor, with all her wealth, even for this 
world, and, O! how unutterably poor in preparation for 
another. Already, at times, did she feel the want of those 
mental resources which she had neglected to secure, and 
sighed in the midst of splendor. Already did she begin 





to perceive the difference between the pleasures which are 
offered from without, and those which spring up and are 
brightened from within. She had forgotten the promises 
of her youth. The good she had so long delayed, she felt 
no inclination to accomplish. The habit of doling out 
her charities with a sparing hand, clung to her now that 
her purse was full to overflowing. 

The Greysons remained on the same spot, but not in 
the same house in which they at first lived. The cottage 
had disappeared, and in its place stood a more spacious 
dwelling. Instead of the low paling, an iron fence curved 
round the base of the hill in front, and Jost itself in masses 
of climbing tendrils: All traces of the broad path leading 
directly up the ascent had been obliterated, and a smooth 
sward sloped gracefully to the road-side. The paths upon 
either hand were arched with trees, and over the carriage 
road, drooped even to the hats and bonnets of the riders 
the rich foliage of acacias, ‘ 

Extreme simplicity marked all the family arrangements. 
Abundance, without ostentation and without waste, gov- 
erned their economy. A noble library, with maps and 
globes, fine engravings, and two or three exquisite pic- 
tures, ornamented rooms, upon the floor of which, lay only 
the unexpensive fabrics of Lowell looms. ‘ Nothing for 
display, my girls, but everything neat, and tasteful,” said 
the mother, as, with careful eye, she watched her bright, 
busy children. ‘* As many books and pictures as father 
can afford, but no elegant knick-knacks, and, above all, not 
a stitch of worsted work, You can find a great deal of 
sewing to do for others, and the garden claims many lei- 
sure minutes,”’ 

The title of ‘‘ The Villa,” had been given to the charm- 
ing place, and the inhabitants of the village, no less than 
the strangers who crowded it iff summer, esteemed it a 
great happiness to visit kind, social, intelligent Mrs, Grey- 
son. It was the twenty-fifth anniversary of her marriage, 
and, scattered over the extensive grounds and among the 
gay parterres, were multitudes of guests assembled to a 
double wedding. In one of the parlors, where the light 
fell through a glass door softly over them, stood two brides, 
twin sisters. Simple were their robings, as their mother's 
had been. The white muslin, with its veil and chaplet of 
white roses, owed none of its beauty tolace or gem. The 
bridegrooms were unlike, yet both noble, even command- 
ing in appearance. One was the most distinguished law- 
yer in the State, the other we have seen before. There 
isno mistaking that thoughtful brow, the mellowed ra- 
diance of those brilliant eyes, the graceful, yet manly out- 
line of the figure. It is Leyden, the village pastor. 

Not less interesting was the family group. Malcolm 
Greyson stood there untouched by the spoiler, Time. His 
high forehead was still smooth, and his raven hair cluster- 
ed about it as thickly as it haddone in youth. There was 
a fresh, frank, generous hearted Jook about him, which 
won the confidence of all he met. Leaning upon his arm, 
Effie, in her mild, matronly dignity, gazed upon the chil- 
dren. The “ peace that passeth understanding,” the pu- 
rity that fears no scrutiny, the meekness that addresses 
itself so unconsciously to the heart, were expressed in her 
countenance, and they who looked on her felt she was no. 
ordinary woman. Beside her were a sweet girl and gal- 
lant youth, wearing the same expression of repose which, 
rested on the features of their mother. 

An old man, a very old man, chosen because it grieved! 
him that his former parishioners deemed him past service, 
performed the marriage rite. Silence followed for a mo~ 
ment, and then a crowd of the brilliant, the learned, the: 
lovely and the good, gathered around the wedded ones. 

Edward Adams is now spending a wearisome, unre- 
spected old age, with a wife, restless and peevish, while 
the fortune hunters, who have married his vain, selfish: 
daughters, drain his purse, and neglect and insult him. 

The Greysons are not yet separated. A foot-path leads 
from the family mansion to two neat cottages, around 
which cluster vines and flowers. It is bordered with ever- 
green, and, in sunny days, scarcely an hour passes, ia 
which it is not trodden, for one spirit pervades the three: 
dwellings, and one chain, which grows ever brighter and. 
more perfect, unites their occupants.— Chr. Watchman. 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 
[Continued from page 166.} 
STEPHEN. 
Crowned A. D. 1135—Died 1154. 
Henry’s death proved how fruitless were all his attempts. 
to secure the crown to his family, and how much oaths are 


worth, taken in the circumstances in which. he exacted 
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them. Since the time of the ancient Britons, England 
had never obeyed a female sovereign. ‘The Saxons had 
even a marked aversion to the title of queen, as bestowed 
on the king’s wife; and the idea of being subject to a wo- 
man, was contrary to all their habits and feelings. The 
nobles could not consent to hold their fiefs ‘‘ under the 
distaff.” They were warriors, and they expected their 
king to lead them in battle. There was, therefore, a gen- 
eral cry raised that it would be disgraceful for so many 
knights to obey the orders of a woman. And to add to 
this, Henry had displeased them, by marrying Matilda to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou, thus attempting to 
bring in among them a foreign prince. Stephen was the 
king’s nephew, son of his sister Adela, daughter of the 
Conqueror. He was a man of good abilities, and of a 
generous disposition. He had been in favor with Henry ; 
had married Maud, the daughter of Eustace, count of 
Boulogne, and niece of the king of Scotland ; thus unit- 
ing him to the old race of Saxon kings. By this mar- 
riage, also, he acquired great estates in England, as well 
as the sovereignty of Boulogne. ‘To these, Henry also 
added two large estates. He also made Stephen’s young- 
er brother Henry, abbot of Glastonbury, and Bishop of 
Winchester. Stephen had resided much in England, and 
had made himself popular both with the Normans and to 
the native English. He was, in fact, the most powerful 
man in all England. Le 

Stephen was well acquainted with the state of feeling in 
the country ; and Jong before Henry’s death, he determin- 
ed to aispute Matilda’s right to the throne: When the 
king died, they were neither of them in England ; but he 
was nearer'than Matilda. He hastened cver; and on his 
arrival in London, he was received with enthusiastic joy, the 
people saluting him as king. And, in the state of things 
described, he had no great difficulty in getting himself 
crowned as king. In bringing about this event, his own 
brother, the bishop of Winchester, and Roger, bishop of 
Sarum, had no small share. On the 26th of December, 
1135, he was crowned by Corboil, archbishop of Canter- 
bury. - 

a now undertook to attach all parties to himself; 
but in doing so, he promised more than he could perform. 
He was liberal in his promises to the clergy, and by this 
means got his election confirmed by the Pope. He prom- 
ised to redress all grievances, and grant to the people all 
the good laws and customs of Edward the Confessor. But, 
in trying to please the nobility, he put it out of his power 
to fulfil his promises to the people ; for he gave them all 
liberty to fortify their castles, and build new ones; and 
these castles became dens of thieves and robbers, who liy- 
ed by plundering the people. Besides this, he made large 
promises to many of the principal nobles; which, by rea- 
son of his inability to fulfil them, only gave occasion for 
disaffection. At first, things went on with great peace 
and harmony; and Stephen was received in Normandy, 
and his right to both sovereignties acknowledged. 

But, it was not long, before disaffection began to appear. 
Robert, earl of Gloucester, an illegitimate’son of the late 
king, made his submission to Stephen, only for the pur- 
pose of working secretly against him. And he soon found 
several of the barons, who were dissatisfied because they 
thought Stephen had not fulfilled his promises to them. 
Having arranged his plans, and persuaded the king of 
Scotland to espouse the cause of his niece Matilda, and 
send ‘an army into England, he withdrew beyond sea, and 
espoused the cause of the queen openly. The king of 
Scotland raised agreat army, from all parts of the king- 
dom, and suddenly made his appearance on the northern 
coast, overrunning the country, and his barbarous hordes 
committing great excesses among the defenceless people. 
All classes of the people, both Normans and English, 
turned out to meet the invaders; and after a desperate 
battle, in which the Scotch are said to have lost 12,000 
men, they were defeated. The next year, a peace was 
concluded between the kings of Scotland and England ; 
and the opposers of king Stephen, all over England, were 
Mispirited. : 

If Stephen had acted prudently, he might probably now 
‘have secured his throne: But the bishop of Sarum, who 
had acted a principal part in bringing him to the throne ; 
and who had enjoyed his favor till he had grown great and 
powerfal, having many strongly fortified castles in his pos- 
session, now began to be either an object of suspicion, or 
else the king had cast a covetous eye upon his wealth. 
For on a little quarrel which arose between the servants 
of the bishop and those of the earl of Brittany, (which oc- 
curred at Oxford, while the king was holding court there,) 

he took occasion to arrest the bishop and his two nephews, 
bishops of Lincoln and Ely. By this act of violence, he 
probably intended to bring the bishop into disgrace, so 
that he might seize on his possessions. But, in conse- 
quence of it, the whole body of the clergy turned against 
him, together with his own brother Henry, bishop of Win- 
chester, who was now the Pope’s legate. Finding the 
king determined in his course, they went over and espous- 
ed the ‘cause of Matilda; who, a short time after, came 
over to England, in company with Robert, Earl of Glou- 
cester, her half brother, to assert her claim to the throne. 
Alice, the widow of Henry, and Matilda’s step-mother, 
received her in Arundel castle. Stephen, by a rapid 
movement, surprised her there; but his gallantry would 
not permit him to make a prisoner of a woman; and he 
left queen Alice in possession of her castle, and permitted 
Matilda to go free, and join the earl of Gloucester, who 
had gone in by-paths to the West of England, to collect 
his friends and make war upon Stephen. Most of the 
ehiefs in the north and west now renounced their alle_ 








giance to Stephen, and took fresh oaths to Matilda. The 
flames of civil war were soon kindled in all the west; and 
even the bishops appeared armed on the field of battle, at 
the head of their clans! At first the arms of Robert were 
successful. But, on the 2d of February, 1141, as he was 
besieging the castle of Lincoln, the earl of Gloucester sur- 
prised him with an army of 10,000 men; and many of his 
men deserting him, he was taken prisoner. Matilda had 
not the soul to return the generous treatment she had re- 
ceived from him, but loaded him with chains, and threw 
him into a dungeon. 

Many of the nobles now made their submission to the 
queen ; and even the bishop of Winchester abandoned his 
brother, and made a bargain with Matilda, to espouse her 
cause, on condition that he should have chief direction of 
her affairs. As legate of the Pope, he blessed all who 
should be obedient to her, and cursed all who refused to 
submit to her authority ; and immediately convened an 
assembly of the clergy, who declared in favor of the queen. 
The city of London was called upon to confirm the elec- 
tion. They sent their deputies; but when the decision of 
the council was announced to them, they said they did not 
come to debate, but to petition for the liberty of the king 
—they had no power, they said, to agree to the election 
of this new sovereign; but that all the city of London 
earnestly desired of the legate, the archbishop, and all the 
clergy, the immediate liberation of Stephen. Christian, 
the chaplain of Maud, Stephen’s queen, then rose, and in 
defiance of the legate, who forbade him to speak, read a 
letter from her, calling upon the clergy to fulfil their oaths 
to her husband. 

It was not till some time after, when the feelings of the 
citizens were soothed with flattering promises from the 
Duke of Gloucester, that Matilda ventured to London. 
She entered the city about midsummer, and began 
preparations for her coronation. But, instead of perform- 
ing the promises made -by her half-brother, Robert, she 
imposed a heavy tax upon the Londoners, as a punishment 
for their adherence to Stephen, whom she called a usurp- 
er. She also insolently rejected a petition, praying that 
the laws of Edward the Confessor might be restored. She 
also insulted the bishop of Winchester, who had put her 
in possession of her authority ; and when Maud, her cous- 
in, the kind-hearted and amiable wife of Stephen, appear- 
ed before her in behalf of her husband, she was received 
with insult. 
from London, before her coronation clothes could be got 
ready, without having so much time as to take with her a 
change of raiment. 

After several other quarrels with the nobles, and some 
more fighting, Matilda got tired of seeking her crown, and 
retired to Normandy. 

But Stephen still found it very difficult to satisfy his ca- 
pricious nobles, and soon got himself-involved in another 
difficulty with the clergy. Prince Henry, Matilda’s son, 
now being a gallant and capable young man of sixteen, a 
powerful conspiracy was formed, to put him on the throne. 
‘The country was again upin arms, The two parties met; 
but before a blow was struck, a compromise was made. 
It was agreed that Stephen should retain the crown of 
England, during his life; and his own son, whom he in- 
tended to make his successor, having died suddenly, from 
the effects of intemperance, and the violent indulgence of 
passion, Stephen adopted Prince Henry as his son, and 
agreed that he should succeedjhim. Henry returned to 
the continent ; and in about a year Stephen died, in the 
50th year of his age. 

The reign of Stephen was a time of great distress and 
calamity to England. Civil war, misrule, and anarchy in 
the 19 years of his reign, almost desolated many parts of 
the country. The greatest sufferers were the common 
people. N. 


_ Morality. 
THE TWO BROTHERS. 


For the following beautiful Arabian legend we are in- 
debted to the Voice of Jacob: 

The cite occupied by the temple of Solomon was for- 
merly a cultivated field, possessed in common by two 
brothers. One of them was married, and had several chil- 
dren; the other was unmarried; they lived together, 
cultivating, in the greatest harmony possible, the property 
they had inherited from their father. 

The harvest season had arrived; the two brothers 
bound up their sheaves; made two equal sacks of them, 
and left them on the field. \ During the night, the one 
who was unmarried was struck with an excellent thought ; 
my brother, said he to himself, has a wife and children to 
support ; it is not just that my harvest should be as large 
as his. Upon this he arose, and took from his stack 
several sheaves, which he added to those of his brother; 
and this he did with as much secrecy as if he had been 
committing an evil action, in order that his brotherly of- 
fering might not be refused. On the same night the oth- 
er brother awoke and said to his wife, ‘My brother lives 
alone, without a companion; he has no one tu assist him 
in his labors, nor to reward him for his’ toils; while God 
has bestowed on me a wife and children; it is not right 
that we should take from our common field as man 
sheaves as he, since we have already more than he has of 
domestic happiness. If you consent, we shall, by adding 
secretly a certain number of our sheaves to his stack, by 
way of compensation, and without his knowledge, see his 
portion of the harvest increased.’ This project was ap- 
proved, and immediately put into execution, 




















But this proud, imperious woman was driven . 
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In the morning, each of the brothers went to the field 
and was much surprised at seeing the stacks still equal 
During several successive nights, the same contrivance 
was repeated on each side; for, as each kept adding to 
his brother’s store, the stacks always remained the same, 
But one night both having stood sentinel to dive into the 
cause of this miracle, they met, each bearing the sheaves 
mutually destined for the other: it was thus all elucidat. 
ed, and they rushed into each other’s arms, each gratefy| 
to Heaven for having so good a brother! Now, says the 
legand, the place where so good an idea had simultane. 
ously occurred to the two brothers, and with so much 
pertinacity, must have been acceptable to God, men 
blessed it, and chose it, there to ereet the house of the 
Lord!— Lamartine, Voyage to the East. 








THE WRECK OF A MAN. 


We once saw, in a short ramble the other day, an old, 
decript, worn out piece of humanity—the very wreck of 
what was once a stalwart, perhaps a high-souled man. He 
had seen sixty winters. Silver colored locks hung down 
from his feeble shaking head—his voice trembled and hig 
knees shook—and his eye, dimmed with age, and blood. 
shot with dissipation, had sunk back in its sockets. He 
was old, and weak, and cheerless., © 

The old man sat down by the way-side, and told us his 
story—not the less interesting because it was the story of 
hundred of others. He had been a Jaboring man from his 
youth. Day after day, and year after year, he had toiled 
on—struggled with adversity, and hoped for success. For 
many years the world went well with him. He had 
enough—not much to spare—but enough to make his 
home comfortable and happy .A few reverses came— 
such as fall to the lot of most of us—but the energies of 
his soul rose above them; he struggled, triumphed, and 
was independent. So he stood at fifty years of age. 

Now came a change. From boyhood he had drank the 
slow poison, alcohol; now he found himself its slave. 
Friends warned him of his danger, but it was too late. 
Not too late, could he have seen himself, his true position, 
and had known the safety of total abstinence. But the 
wily enemy did not wake him, till the chains were rivet- 
ed. Then he struggled and fell back again. He wasa 
DRUNKARD. 

A volume would not now tell of the sufferings of the 
fallen man. Friends deserted him. His family was 
broken up, His wife dead. And theold man left alone. 
Many atime, when he was a man, he had cheered the 
heart of the forsaken—but none came to cheer his heart, 
or bind up his wounds. No man remembered that he was 
once a good citizen, a kind husband, and an indulgent fa- 
ther—that he had been kind to the us fortunate, and had 
administered to the afflicted. He was intemperate ; and 
this covered his past virtues with the pall of blackness. 
Day after day, he delved along in the low grounds of life, 
without hope. \ 

And here he was when we saw him; away down in the 
depths of wretchedness. What could we do for him? 
What but speak a kindly word; and write his brief story. 
as a warning to the thoughtless.— Daily Sentinel. 








Religion. 
GOD SEEN IN ALL HIS WORKS. 


In that beautiful part of Germany which borders on the 
Rhine, there is a noble castle as you travel on the western 
bank of the river, which you may see lifting its ancient 
towers the opposite side, above the grove of trees about as 
old as itself. 

About forty years ago, there lived in that castle a noble 
gentleman, whom we shall call Baron He had only 
one son, who was not only a comfort to his father, but a 
blessing to all who lived on his father’s land. 

It happened, on a certain occasion, that this young man 
being from home, there came a French gentleman to the 
castle, who began to talk of his Heavenly Father in terms 
that chilled the old man’s blood; on which the Baron re- 
proved him, saying, “‘ are you not afraid of offending God, 
who reigns above, by speaking in such a manner?” The 
gentleman said he knew nothing about God, for he had 
never seen him. The Baron, this time, did not notice 
what the gentleman said, but the next morning took him 
about his castle grounds, and took oceasion first to show 
him a very beautiful picture that hung on the wall. ‘The 
gentleman admired the picture very much, and said, 
‘* Whoever drew this picture, knows well how to use the 
pencil.” 

‘* My son drew that picture,” said the Baron. 

“Then your son is a very clever man,” reptied the 
gentleman. : 

The Baron then went with his visitor into the garden, 
and showed him many beautiful flowers and plantations of 
forest trees. 

**Who has the ordering of this garden?” asked the 
gentleman. 

‘* My son,” replied the Baron; ‘* he knows every plant, 
I may say, from the cedar of Lebanon, to the hyssop on 
the wall.” 

‘“‘Indeed,” said the gentleman, ‘‘F shall think very 
highly of him soon.” 

The Baron then took him into the village, and showed 
him a small neat cottage, wher< his son had established a 
school, and. where he caused all young children who had 
lost their parents, to be received and nourished at hisown 
expense. The children in the house looked so:innocent, 
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appy, that the gentleman was very much pleased, 
— poo 5 returned & the castle, he said to the Baron, 
«« What a happy man you are, to have so good a gon!” 

“ How do you know I have so good a son? 

“ Because I have seen his works, and I know that he 
must be good and clever, if he has done all that you have 
showed me.” 

« But you have not seen him.” ; ; 

“No, but I know him very well, because I judge him 

his works.” 

"1 True,” replied the Baron, “ and in this way I judge 
of the character of our Heavenly Father. I know by his 
works that he is a being of infinite wisdom, and power, 
and goodness.” 

The Frenchman felt the force of the reproof, and was 
careful not to offend the good Baron any more by his 
remarks. 
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THE DORMOUSE.—a4 sririsu animat. 


The little dormouse has now awakened from his fitful 
sleep. When the winds of March sweep away the linger- 
ing fogs of winter,—when the tender buds are first seen on 
the trees, and the primrose first shows its head in the green 
banks—before the swallow comes to our shores, or the 
rook has finished her nest—the dormouse rouses up from 
the bed where he has slept for several months. His sleep, 
however, is not constant through the cold season, like that 
of some other animals; for: he wakes, at times, to eat of 
the store of nuts and beech-mast which he has provided 
fot his sustenance in the autumn. The marmot, a quad- 
ruped inhabiting some mountainous parts of Europe, makes 
iio provision of this kind in his subterranean galleries. He 
sleeps completely. 

M. Mangili, an Italian naturalist, made some curious 
experiments upon the dormouse and other animals which 
sleep during the cold weather. He kept the dormouse 
ina cupboard in his study. On the 24th of December, 
when the thermometer was about 40 degrees, that is 80 de- 
grees above the freezing point, the dormouse curled him- 
self up amongst a heap of papers and went tosleep. On 
the 27th December, when the thermometer was several 
degrees lower, M. Mangili ascertained that the animal 
breathed, and suspended his respiration at regular inter- 
vals; that is, that after four minutes of perfect repose, in 
which: he appeared as if dead, he breathed about twenty- 
four times in the space of a minute and a half, and that 
then his breathing was again completely suspended, and 
again renewed. As the thermometer became higher, that 
is, as the weather became less cold, the intervals of repose 
were reduced to three minutes. On the contrary, when 
the thermometer fell nearly to the freezing point, the in- 
tervals were then six minutes. Within ten days from its 
beginning to sleep, the weather then being very cold, the 
dormouse woke and ate a little. He then went to sleep 
sgain; and continued to sleep for some days, and then to 

awaken throughout the winter; but as the season advanc- 
ed, the intervals of perfect repose, when no breathing could 
be peaceived, were mu¢h longer, sometimes more than 
twenty minutes. The effects of confinement upon this in- 
dividual animal cause him to sleep much longer than in a 
state of nature. 

When a dormouse is discovered asleep, in his natural 
retreat, he is cold to the touch, his eyes are shut, and his 
respiration is slow and interrupted, as just described. 
Torpid animals, in general, when thus found, may be sha- 
ken, or rolled, or even struck, without a possibility of 
arousing them. But as the fine weather advances, the heat 
of their bodies increase, as it decreases at the approach of 
winter ; till at length they shake off their drowsiness, and 
are again the busy and happy inhabitants of the fields and 
gardens, active in the search of food to gratify their appe- 
tite, which is new as-keen as it was dull in the cold 
months. These movements of course depend upon the 
‘states of the atmosphere, and are different in individuals 
‘of the same species.— Penny Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL. 


THE STRAY DOVE. 


My dear Maria,—You have asked me to write you a 
tory; but I can think of nothing that would be very amus- 
ing or wonderful. A brood of doves has just flown by the 
window, and they remind me of a little incident, which I 
will relate to you. 


Two or three summers ago, a beautiful snow-white dove 
flew into our house in the country, pursued by a hawk. 
No one kept doves in the neighborhood, and how far the 
cruel pirate had followed her, we could not guess. ‘The 
poor bird was quite exhausted, and fell down on the floor, 
while the hawk dared not enter. We took her up, and 
put her into a basket, and when she had ceased to pant 
and tremble, gave her some food ‘and water. For three or 
four days the hawk kept sailing about the house, in spite 
of a great beating of tin kettles and frying-pans, and a 
great deal of blowing of hickory whistles; the boys blew 
the dinner horn to scare him away, until the men threat- 
ened to rebel, on account of coming home in the middle 
of the forenoon to¢dinner. At last, he found that no dove 
came forth to stay his hungry crop, and away he soared, 
and we saw him no more. 

What to do with the little prisoner, was now the ques- 
tion; we had no dove to be company for her, and if we 
let her go, she was now so strong and refreshed, that she 
could doubtless find her way home without difficulty. We 
had already begun to love the meek little creature, but we 
could not think of keeping it alone, and sd one bright, cool 
morning, when the wind blew toward the south, (for that 
was the way she came,) we opened the basket and placed 
it in the sun. She stood for a moment, and then hopped 
on the edge, raising and’lowering her snowy wings, as if 
to be sure they were not paralyzed, and then arched her 
neck, uttered a soft cooing farewell, and then gracefully 
rose and sailed away ; we saw her, careering in the sun- 
thine, a little while, and then she vanished. 

When she was gone, we repented having sent her forth, 
for she might meet more than one wicked falcon in the 
open fields, or the dark woods, that would scatter her 
white feathers among the leaves, and stain them with her 
blood, and then, when she fled in. blind, breathless haste, 
from her fierce pursuer, she might not have noted the 
way, and haply she would be lost. What would her inno- 
cence be worth as a protection against the rapacity of thé 
cruel birds of the rocks., Besides, an eagle had been hov- 
ering over the hills near by for many days, and which of 
his great eyes should spy out her silver wings ? 

But we remembered him, who lets not a sparrow fall to 
the ground without his notice, andjsurely, he would watch 
our pretty dove. ig 

And I have many times thought, how like our own poor 
trembling spirit in its progress through life, was this hap- 
less bird! Just so we are pursued by cruel enemies, and 
a way is opened for us to escape when we have given up 
all for lost. And when we set out again on our journey, 
though it all seems fair and pleasant, there are often many 
dangers lurking around, that we do not see; and if we 
reach at last our dear home afar, it is always because the 
all-seeing eye has watched our path, end the all-powerful 
arm compelled our foes into peace. 

May you, dear Maria, be like that snew-white dove, 
and may it ever be a sunshiny morning, with you, all the 
days of your life. M. M. C. 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE PROPOSITIONS. 


FOR ELIZA. 4 


It was about half past eleven o’clock, one pleasant day, 
when the study-card bell sounded, as_a signal for the schol- 
ars to put away their books; they obéyed most cheerfully, 
for they guessed that their teacherqvas going to talk with 
them, and when after all was reg she came out and 
stood by the side of her desk they™Were quite sure of it, 
and instantly all were still; the teacher liked to see this, 
she not only took more pleasure in addressing the school, 
but could make herself more interesting to the children, 
if they gave her their attention. ‘ 

‘« T have two propositions to make,” she began, ‘‘ that 
is, there are two things relative to the school, about which 
I have been thinking, and before coming to any decjgion, 
should like the opinion of the school.” * 

There was a general rustle amoug the desks; some of 
the children smiled to their companions, some placed 
themselves more steadily in their chairs, and others leaned 
their arms upon their desks in an attitude of attention ; so 
the teacher went on. 

‘¢ Our school is a very happy one, I am pleased with the 
general behaviour and imorovement of the scholars; but 
there is a fault existing, which, if checked, I think would 
add to the order, and, consequently, to the happiness of 
the school. I said it would add to your happiness, I am 
not sure, however, but that some of you preter a disorder- 
ly, to an orderly school. 

All the children in an instant, and as if by one impulse, 
quickly raised their hands to: signify that they loved or- 
der ; one or two, in their excitement, stood up straight in 
their desks, that their hands might be as high as possible. 
The teacher smiled. 

‘“‘ Perhaps some of you can think what the fault is, that 
I refer to,’’ and the teacher stopped to allow the scholars 
a few moments to think ; one hand went up, then anoth- 
er, and then another, till about half a dozen were raised, 
and then the teacher let them speak. 

“‘ We sometimes leave our desks in disorder,” said one. 

“We let our caps fall upon thesentry floor,’’ said 
Samuel. r 

“We get blots upon our writing books,” said another. 

“No,” replied the teacher, “ Thés@,are faults, but nei- 









I call a class, there is always some noise in going from 
your seats.” 

You have to open your desks for the books which you 
want—perhaps pull them from under a whole pile of oth- 
ers, and Jeave them all in confusion; then the covers to 
your desks make a noise when you shut them, and you 
generally push your chairs back a little in coming out; 
now, if we could form some plan by which to avoid all 
this, would it not be more quiet and pleasant for us?” 

The.children thought it would. 

‘In the first place,” continued the teacher, “I think it 
would be well, when you put a book away, to place the 
one which you will want to recite from next, on the desk, 
where it can be taken up quickly, and without noise; it 
will be more difficult to come out of your seats without 
moving them, still, with care, it might probably be dorie, 
and as the covers to your desks are made of soft pine, they 
can be easily closed without noise ; how many think that 
all this might be done ?” nearly every hand went up. 

“It will cost you some trouble at first, but for the pro- 
motion of order, for the good of the whole, 1 rather think 
that most of you will be willing to undergo a little incon- 
venience.” The children raised their hands. 

‘* Well, suppose we try now, and see how we shall suc- 
ceed ; the first reading class may take their books and— 
(a dozen desk lids flew up, and as many books were taken 
quickly out.) 

“* But stop,” said the teacher, smiling, “ you remind me 
of a company of soldiers, of which I read the other day ; 
they had all assembled on the green, and while the cap- 
tain was talking with one of the officers, one opened his 
knapsack, and-began to eat his dinner; one shouldered 
his bayonet, the drummer began to drum, while others 
commenced facing to the right and to the left, without 
any order from the captain.’”” The scholars laughed. 

“*T am pleased to see you so ready to comply with my 
wishes, but you are all acting under the direction of one, 
as those soldiers were, so it will be necessary for you to 
act together, and according to order.” 

Here little Addison raised his hand. 
want?” ‘ 

** Don’t you remember, Miss G that time that we all 
walked up to the grove, we called ourselves a company of 
soldiers, and you was the captain, Mary the colonel, and 
Hannah’s dog the sentinel?” the teacher remembered it 
well. ‘‘ You may put away your books,” said she, “‘ and 
I will tell you what to do.” In a few moments the chil- 
dren were ready to listen again. 

‘When I.call the first reading class, I wish the schol- 
ars would open their desks, take their books, and close 
the desks again without any noise; then be careful not to 
move their chairs as they leave their seats, and go in reg- 
ular order to the recitation benches—now.” 

Not a book rattled, not a desk lid fell heavily, not a 
chair grated upon the floor, as the class took their places; 
but Samuel accidentally knocked with his foot an unfortn- 
nate nut that lay in his path, and sent it bobbing and roll- 
ing across the floor ; the children tried not to laugh ; ‘ te- 
he” went Addi, unable to control himself, then. put his 
hand quickly upon his moujh, and looked up at the teach- 
er, but found that she was as much amnsed as any of them. 

‘* Very well,” said she, ‘“‘now take your seats, and put 
away your books in the same way.” It was done. 

‘“* Well, this is better than I expected,” said the teach- 
er, “indeed, I do not ask you to do any better at any 
time; you may not be quite successful at first; some of 
you will be very likely to forget several times, but we will 
try our plan for one week, and if it does well, we will 
adopt it for one of the rules of the school.” 

Here the teacher looked at her watch, and said, “I had 
one other thing to mention, it was not a fault, but a kind 
of suggestion, in which I think you will be interested, but 
it is late, and I must bring it up this afternoon, if we have 
time ;” several hands went up, the children wanted to per- 
suade the teacher to make the suggestion now; but she 
went back into her desk, so they knew it would be useless 
to urge thé matter further. 

After school, several little girls waited in the entry with 
their things on; they were anticipating a walk home with 
their teacher; when she came out, one wanted to carry 
her basket, another her books, and as they walked along, 
they asked what it was that she was going to say to them 
in the afternoon; but teacher only told them that they 
would know when afternoon came. Mary Ann. 

[To be Continued.} 
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ORIGINAL, 


HOW TO TALK.—NO. III. . 


It was several days since the commencement of the new 
exercise, and the boys had acquired great readiness in- 
correcting each other’s etrors. The parents, also, many 
of whom had their doubts at first, whether it was best for 
the school to spend their time in this way, had become 
quite satisfied with the arrangement. Indeed, they even 
found themselves instructed by the remarks and questions. 
of the children, and were more careful than before, in 
regard to the language which they used, 

Our readers must not suppose, from the number of mis- 
takes made, that Mr. Cummings had a very ignorant, 
backward school. It was quite equal to most of the schools 
in New England, for scholars of the same grade; and 
many of the errors corrected in school were brought in as 
examples merely, and not used by the pupils. 

We are ready, said Mr. Cummings. As many of you 
as the time will allow, may present a wrong expression te 
be corrected. You need not name the author, however. 


** What does Addi 








ther of them is the one to which I refer; you know, when 


James Hill, what is your example? 
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“Tt is kinder cold this mornin.” 

What errors? The word rather should be used instead 
of kinder, and the g should be sounded at the end of the 
word morning. . 

The next, what is your example? ‘‘ A whapping great 
apple.” Whatimpropriety? Whapping. To what class 
of errors does the example belong? Vulgarisms. The 
next may give his sentence. “Is this yourn or mine?” 
It should be yours instead of yourn. Are there other sim- 
ilar errors? There are. Hern and ourn are sometimes 
used for hers and ours. Samuel, you may proceed. A 
boy in the street asked me this morning if I had seen his 
“‘caow.” It should have been cow, without the sound of 
a@ before the ow. Have any of you heard other words sim- 
ilarly mispronounced? Yes, sir. Haow, naow. 1 am 
very glad that the error is not found among the members 
of this school. 

Our readers will remember John Slater, whose pecu- 
liarities excited some smiles at first. He was now fast im- 
proving in his pronunciation and use of words, and showed 
by the phrases which he proposed for correction, that he 
was quite discriminating. 

John, said Mr. Cummings, what improprieties have you 
noticed to-day? One of the class in arithmetic said this 
morning that our lesson to-day was “the six first exam- 
ples in compond substraction.” It should have been, the 
first siz, instead of sizyfirst, and subtraction instead of 
substraction. Very well. Our half hour has nearly ex- 
pired. At the next exercise we will commence a more 
systematic course. You may confine your examples, to- 
morrow, to improprieties of address, or, improper language 
in speaking to others. 


b— — —— 











Editorial. 
EDWARD’S JOURNEY. 


“ My dear,” said Mr. Merwin, as he came in at evening, “I 
have succeeded in arranging matters, so that I can be absent 
from the city fora few days. If you please, we will take our 
long promised excursion to the country. Can you get ready to 
go to-morrow ?” 

“Yes, without any difficulty,” replied Mrs. Merwin. 

“‘ Are we going into the country to-morrow ?” said Edward, 
opening his eyes wide, and keeping his mouth open, after he 
had spoken. 

“Yes, my son.” 

“ O, I am so glad,” and he began to dance about the room, 
and in so doing knocked a pitcher from the table. This did not 
add to his joy, nor that of his parents. 

Edward had not been in the country but once or twice since 
he was old enough to remember any thing, though he was nine 
years of age. He had been confined to the city, and had looked 
upon the pavements, and brick walls, instead of the green fidlds 
and forests. Hence, he was more delighted with the prospect 
of seeing things which are beheld with indifference by those 
who live in the country. He went to bed earlier than usual, 
that he might tise early in the morning. He did rise early, 
somewhat to his father’s annoyance; for he was very tired, and 
would fain have slept a little longer. Sympathising with his 
dear boy’s eagerness to be off, he arose and made the necessary 
preparations for departure. The boat in which they were to go, 
did not leave till seven o’clock. Edward was so much afraid 
that they would be left by the boat, that his father was induced 
to leave home nearly half an hour earlier than was necessary. 
Edward seated himself by his mamma on the promenade deck, 
and watched the passengers as they began to come on board. 
His father went ashore to see a gentleman who was standing on 
the wharf. While he was standing there, the be!l rang, and 
Edward supposed the bost would be off immediately, and leave 
his father. He called to him, but the noise made by the pas- 
sengers now crowding to the boat, prevented his voice from be- 
ing heard. 

“ Why don’t father come—what shall we do if the boat leaves 
him ?” said he to his mother. 

“There is no danger of his being left. That was the first 
bell.” 

« Will the bell ring again before the boat goes” 

“Yes.” 

Edward felt a little more at ease, and he began to think that 
it was quite likely his father knew what he was about, and that 
it was hardly worth while to make himself so very anxious about 
him. 

He, however, kept his eye on him, and when he heard the 
first stroke of the second bell, as his father did not start, he was 
about to run ashore for him, but his mother heldhim back. Be- 
fore the bell had ceased ringing, Mr. Merwin was safe on board, 
and was soon standing by the side of his wife and child. 

« All ashore who are going,” cried the captain, and the plank 
was drawn in, and the boat beganto move. Just at that moment 
‘a man with his wife end two little girls, who was hurrying to 
get on board, reached the edge of the dock. The boat was just 
mooring off The man took one of the girls in his arms, and 
jumped on board. The mother was left with the other child 
standing on the wharf. Edward thought the boat would put 
back and take them, but it did not. The little girl stood hold- 
ing out her hands towards her father, but he was soon carried 
out of sight. Edward felt very sorry for the little girl and her 
mother, and was disposed to blame the captain for not patting 
back for her, but his mother soon convinced him that the captain 
was not to blame. 




















“ What will become of them ?” said he, meaning the mother 
and child. 

“They will probably go back to their home or friends in the 
city, and the gentleman will return by the evening boat,” said 
Mrs. Merwin. 

“T guess they will get up earlier the next time,” said Edward, 
with some complacency at the recollection of his own early turn 
out. “If this boat was going across the ocean it would be a 
pretty bad separation.” 

“Very,” said his mother, “but there is a worse separation 
that may take place. That family will now probably be separ- 
ated only for a few hours, They may be separated for eternity. 
If some of them are pious, and some not, they will be separated 
for eternity. Shall our little boy be separated from his father 
and mother for eternity ?” Je Me 


DANCING CHILDREN. 
[The New York Sabbath School Advocate makes the follow- 
ing just remarks on an exhibition which has tempted too many 
persons to venture on Satan’s enchanting ground :] 





A new spectacle has recently been exhibited at the theatres 
in some of our large cities. It pains us to state that a company 
of forty eight young children have been imported to this country 
from Europe, for the express purpose of dancing, to. amuse the 
silly and wicked people who gototheatres, These children are 
from Vienna, in Austria. They appear to have been collected 
together from different families, and trained to dance by a female 
named Weiss. They had made such progress in the art, as to 
be exhibited in several of the cities of Lurope last summer, 
doubtless greatly to the profit of their employers. At length 
they were embarked for this country in the steamer Great Brit- 
ain, and in that vessel were wrecked on the coast of Ireland, an 
event emblematical of the wreck which we fear is being made of 
their morals, and consequently of their souls. They were after- 
ward brought to this city by a packet ship, and were made to 
perform at the Park ‘Theatre night after night for about a month. 
At length they were sent to Boston by an express train of the 
Long Island railroad on the Sabbath day, thus outraging in the 
most flagrant manner the public sense of morals and propriety. 
This act of wholesale Sabbath breaking is perfectly in keeping 
with the school of vice @mdsin into which these children have 
unhappily fallen. They are indeed to be pitied! Some of them 
perhaps, are orphans, and those who have parents, vile enough 
to abandon their children to the infamy of theatre dancing, are 
worse than orphans, With what ideas of God and religion can 
these unfortunates grow up? Rather, what vice will they not 
learn from the scenes of iniquity in which they are made to mingle. 

Besides, they are made the instruments of corrupting others. 
Thousands of children and young people are induced to go to 
the theatre to witness the novelty of this shameful exhibition. 
Many, who never went before, may thus acquire a taste for fre- 
quenting these Schools of Vice. Many may be so pleased with 
the sight of these dancers as to desire to become dancers them- 
selves, and thus commence a career of ruin. Who can sum up 
the evils that will flow from this wicked abuse of the talents of 
little children! What a contrast do the Viennese dancers pre- 
sent to the virtuous and happy children of a Sunday School! 
What a contrast exists in their future prospects. The latter 
growing up in the fear of God and the study of his word, may 
become wise unto salvation, and be qualified for usefulness as 
long as they live. But of what use to the world are mere danc- 
ers, whether young or old? They are good for nothing, but to 
make a show like the dumb beasts of a menagerie. Indeed, an 
exhibition of wild animals may suggest many useful ideas re- 
specting the Creator’s power and wisdom, but a parade of hu- 
man puppets is only calg@Jated to excite pity for the folly, and 
disgust for the degradation of those who make or encourage 
dancing as a profession. 








Variety. 











» DANIEL WEBSTER AND THE STEAMERS. 

A letter from Washington City, dated Feb. 2, says, that Hon. 
Daniel Webster, in the U. S. Supreme Court, while pleading in 
in a case on the liability of steamboats, made the following allu- 
sion to his own experience :— 

Mr. Webster’s exordium was exceedingly interesting and im- 
pressive. He said it was his intention to take passage in the 
“Lexington” the trip she was burnt, but some trifling circum- 
stance which arose as he was about ready to start, prevented 
He then paused for a few moments, and reinarked—that he was 
at Albany on a certain occasion, and but a short time before the 
boats were ready to leave, he concluded he would go to New 
York ; he started hastily, and when near the wharf, inquired of a 
friend which boat he had better take, there being two before 
him, the “ Swallow ” and the “ Rochester” upon which his friend 
advised him to take the latter, which he did; the “Swallow” 
left the landing first, and was soon out of sight, and he thought 
no more of her, till his attention was called towards her by come 
noise and excitement, when he saw her lights go down and 
heard the dying shrieks of her ill-fated passengers, Mr. W 
paused again—and then referred to his intention of taking pas- 
sage on the “Steamer Atlantic” the trip she was lost, but in 
consequence of the inclemency of the weather, he deferred hig 
departure till the next day. 
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MISTAKING ONE'S SELF. 


A lady was shopping, yesterday, in Washington street, and in 
the course of her busimess avocation, she entered one of the new 
and spacious stores, and asked one of the clerks for the article 


which she wanted. A was told politely to go higher up for 





from clerk to clerk, until she arrived, as she supposed, nea 

the head of the store, when a lady in the way aon to — 
her further progress. She stepped aside, involuntarily, to let 
the person pass, but the latter seemed to do the same, and this 
was repeated several times with an apparently right and lef, 
motion, until the lady of whom we speak, weary with dodgin 
exclaimed, “ well, madam, which shall pass, you or I? ifve 
keep up this ceremony, our politeness, I fear, will encroach quite 
too much upon our time.” So saying, she lifted up her veil, and 
extended her hand outwardly, when both eyes and hand met a 
mirror which was fastened against the wall. The lady was com. 
pletely deceived by the effect, for having had her veil down she 
did not perceive that she was practising politeness before her 
own reflection. She laughed heartily at the mistake, and said 
that she certainly had at one time in her life “seen through a 
= darkly.” The clerks saw the movement and smiled at it, 


ut the lady tells the joke as a caution against modern decep. 
tions.— Transcript. 





THE THREE BOYS, 


This story is to teach submission, as related by a paren 
had taught his children this important lesson. irurretians 

My son, of four years, says, “ Father, may I ride with you, 
to-day?” “No, my child, you must not go to-day.” He turns 
away without strife, but disappointed, and melts into tears, 
From the moment he heard his father call for the carriage, he 
had set his heart upon the ride, and he could not cheerfully give 
itup. He has yet something to learn of submission. Perfect 
submission sheds no tears. 

My three boys are fond of going to church. Sometimes they 
can all go together; other times one or two must stay at home; 
and the question often is, which shall go. On a bright Sabbath 
morning, they will all spring up from the breakfast table, and 
hanging upon their father, say : 

“ Papa, may I go to church to-day ?” 

“Only one of you can go to-day.” 

All three at once, “ Then, papa, let me go.” 

“ Which wants most to go?” 

“ i ug “ 1 Ra oy” . 

“ Which is most willing to stay at home 2?” 

No reply. 

“Which of you will stay most willingly, if your father re- 
quires it?” 

No reply. And the two youngest, who are oftenest denied 
look sad. 

“ Now, my dear boys,” says the father, “ you might all go, if 
I thought best; but does either of you wish to go against your 
father’s will?” All reply. “No.” “Who, then, will stay at 
home most cheerfully, if your father requires it >” 

& 1 hy 6 i” “J. 

“Well, my children, that pleases me. The eldest may go, and 
the two younger may remain at home.” 

So, Edward quietly goes to prepare for church, and Alfred and 
George as quietly seat themselves with their hymn book and 
catechism ; and the father ‘is happy to see them so cheerfully 
yield their wish to his.—N. Y. Evangelist. 





Tue Wortp.—If we would enjoy ourselves we must take the 
world as it is, mixed up with a thousand spots of sunshine—a 
cloud here and there—a bright sky—a storm to day, calm to- 
morrow—the chill piercing winds of autumn, and the bland re- 
viving air of summer. 
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Poetry. 
THAT SILENT MOON. 


. That silent moon, that silent moon, 
Careering now through cloudless sky, 
Oh who shall tell what varied scenes 
Have pass’d beneath her placid eye, 
Since first to light this wayward earth, 
She walked in tranquil beauty forth. 


Dispers’d along the world’s wide way, 
When friencs are far, and fond ones rove, 

How powerful she to wake the thought, 
And start the tear for those we love; 

Who watch with us at night’s pale noon, 

And gaze upon that silent moon. 


How powerful, too, to hearts that mourn 
The magic of that moonlit sky, 

To bring again the vanished scenes, 
The happy eves of days gone by, 

Again to mind, mid bursting tears, 

The loved, the lost, of other years. 


And oft she looks, that silent moon, 

On lonely eyes that wake to weep, 
In dungeon dark, or sacred cell, 

Or couch whence pain has banish’d sleep; 
O softly beams that gentle eye F 
On those who mourn and those who die. 


The dewy morn let others love, 
Or bask them in the noontide ray ; 
There’s not an hour but has its charm, 
From dawning light to dying day ; 
_ But oh, be mine a fairer boon— 
That silent moon, that silent moon ! 


[The Home Magazine. 


THE CHILD'S QUESTIONS. 
Where will his home be now, mother? Beyond the bright blue 











sky 
Will he gather roses there, mother? or chase the butterfly ? 
And will he play with the stars there, those shining, twinkling 


.._ things? 
Will he.ride through the air there, with angels on golden 
wings ? 


Will he be near the Sun, mother? close to the lady Moon? 
Will there never be night, mother? all light as day at noon? 
Will he see lightnings made there, and climb on hills of snow ? 


Go where the thunder’s kept, and where sleep the rough winds 
that blow ? ; 


Will he never be sad, mother? and never wish in vain ? 

But live for years and years, mother, without a single pain? 
That must be very beautiful,—a land all joy and flowers ; 

I would we went there too, mother, and his bright home were 











the goods, and follo this direction, she was passed along 


ours. 


[Ecletic Magazine. 
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